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THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS 
IN AFRICA 



WAYLAND D. WILCOX 
Professor in Alfred University 



The content of this article is the result of a first-hand study of African missions with 
particular reference to what is being done for the native in the way of general and indus- 
trial education. Last April the writer and Mr. N. O. Moore, of Riverside, Col., were 
sent upon a special commission to visit and investigate certain missionary interests of 
the Seventh Day Baptists in British Central Africa. The route taken made it possible 
to visit many stations of other established missions in the south and east of Africa, from 
Cape Colony to Egypt. It also afforded them a limited opportunity to observe the extent 
and scope of the educational work of the different missions visited and to discuss the 
problems involved with many missionaries, teachers, government officials, and other 
European residents of the country. Professor Wilcox also talked with a number of 
educated natives in South Africa and elsewhere and learned their views as to what form 
of missionary education was the best suited to native life and progress. 



The opinions expressed in this paper 
are based upon the study of missions 
conducted by several different Protes- 
tant denominations, under English, 
Scotch, German, and American mis- 
sionary societies, as well as several 
Roman Catholic missions. No particu- 
lar mention can be made by name of 
any of the stations and institutions 
visited, or of the many kind people 
who did all they could to help forward 
the investigation and study upon which 
we were engaged. Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptive for one who has made but a 
brief and passing visit, and at best but 
a hasty study of the field and work, to 
attempt to form a critical judgment of 
it, or to suggest a comparison of values 
in the methods employed. But it often 
happens that one who observes a work 
from the point of view of a student and 
critic can, by comparing methods and 
results, better appreciate what is being 



done or is failing to be done than can 
those whose whole time and attention 
are engrossed in the doing of the work 
itself. At any rate, my experience and 
study of the last eight months have 
forced upon me certain very definite 
convictions and conclusions as to the 
conduct of missions and the best methods 
to be employed in educational work on 
the foreign mission field; and such as 
these conclusions are, I shall submit 
them without further apology. 

It must be acknowledged that most 
missionaries and many government 
officials have the welfare of the natives 
at heart and are doing all they can to 
the best of their ability and judgment 
for their moral, spiritual, and material 
advancement. I have the profoundest 
respect for the heroic men and women 
who are spending their lives with such 
self-sacrificing self-denial among the 
natives of Africa and in other foreign 
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fields. But I am compelled to say that 
in some instances it seemed to me that 
their zeal is greater than their judgment, 
and the methods used are not always the 
wisest and the most conducive to per- 
manent good results. 

Possibly what is here written con- 
cerning industrial methods in the mis- 
sions of Africa may not be equally true 
and valid of other mission fields, though 
it would seem that the problem should 
be similar wherever a large heathen 
population is to be brought out from a 
primitive religion and life into Chris- 
tianity and Christian civilization. 

There are two motives which send 
Europeans (I use the term in the generic 
sense) to a new and heathen land: one, 
commercial and selfish, to exploit the 
native and his country for their own 
aggrandizement; and another, philan- 
thropic, to help the native to better 
ways of life and thought. Most of the 
white settlers in Africa seem to have gone 
there from the first motive, and their 
chief concern seems to be to appro- 
priate the native's land and to make 
him a beast of burden. 

There is a terrible race prejudice 
among a certain class of white residents 
in Africa, and one hears much of the 
so-called "black peril" in the great 
cities like Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
and Durban. But most right-thinking 
people know that the "black peril" of 
Africa is, in its final analysis, a "white 
peril," for unscrupulous whites have 
brought evil influences to bear upon the 
blacks which were wholly unknown to 
them in their native state, and the 
black man is quite as susceptible to evil 
influences as to good. The result is 
that you do find in the great cities of 



South and East Africa a vicious type 
of native who has been spoiled by his 
evil training and his contact with bad 
white men. In his native habitat the 
African Negro is not a bad type, but 
is a good deal of a gentleman, even when 
he has had few advantages of education 
and civilization. 

One also hears a good deal of talk 
about a "White Africa" upon the one 
side, and a "Black Africa" or "Ethio- 
pianism" upon the other. But such 
talk can only be provocative of harm 
and of bad feeling between the races. 
Europeans have gone to Africa to stay, 
and it is a good thing for the world that 
they have, for they are developing the 
natural resources of the country as the 
natives could not do for generations yet 
to come. And the native is also in 
Africa to stay, and he is there in large 
and ever-increasing numbers. Africa 
will never be a "white man's country" 
in the sense that America is. The 
African Negro will not die out after the 
alleged tendency of the American Indian, 
for the cessation of intertribal wars and 
the passing-away of heathen and bar- 
baric practices have removed the former 
natural checks upon the growth of 
population, and the African in his native 
environment is increasing, not diminish- 
ing, in numbers. In the mines of the 
south where he has gone in multitudes 
for work there is a frightful rate of 
mortality, due to accidents and the 
prevalence of such diseases as pneumonia 
and tuberculosis; but in the great 
centers of native population in the 
central parts of Africa the natives seem 
to be comparatively free from such 
diseases, and the birth-rate far exceeds 
the death-rate. 
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The foregoing, which may have 
seemed a digression, brings me to the 
very crux of the mission problem which I 
wish to discuss in this article. I have 
said that the Europeans in Africa may 
be roughly divided into the two classes 
of those whose motive is commercial 
and selfish, and those whose motive 
is philanthropic and altruistic. Mine- 
owners, planters, and traders do not as 
a class wish the natives to be trained 
beyond the drudgery of manual labor. 
They value the native only as a cheap 
servant, and their interest ceases with 
their interest in the labor market. 
When one considers that in some parts 
of Africa the rate of wages for hard 
labor is only about one dollar a month, 
it is easy to see where the interests of 
the employer lie. It is increasingly 
difficult to get native labor and in many 
sections recruiting of labor is forbidden 
by law, while a native cannot go to the 
mines of South Africa to work without 
government permission. At the same 
time there is a limited demand for 
native clerks who have a good command 
of English and are competent as inter- 
preters, bookkeepers, or stenographers. 
But with an increasing white population 
and a consequent competition between 
the races for such employment, this 
demand will diminish, for it must be 
evident that with so strong a race 
prejudice as exists all through South 
Africa it will be increasingly difficult for 
a native clerk, however well he may be 
qualified, to win recognition in direct 
competition with a white man. The 
result is that the native soon sees the 
fault of his artificial standing in society, 
which is largely due to the faulty train- 
ing he has received, and he becomes 



discouraged and embittered, and finally 
either he returns to his blanket and hut 
or he becomes a malcontent, perhaps a 
criminal, and a menace to society. 

One day while I was returning from 
a visit to one of the largest and oldest 
mission colleges in Africa, I was accosted 
by a fine-looking young Zulu in a loin 
cloth and blanket, who asked in perfect 
English if I would tell him the time of 
day. After complying with his request 
I asked him what he was doing there 
when he had evidently received such a 
superior education; and he told me his 
story. He was a graduate of the institu- 
tion I had just visited; he had been a 
teacher, and afterward a clerk in the 
employ of a large corporation. But he 
had lost his position in competition with 
white men; had been mistreated and 
abused on account of his color, until he 
had finally decided there was no truth 
in the Christian teachings of the Golden 
Rule and brotherly love. So he had 
returned to his blanket, his hut, and his 
plural wives, who could take care of his 
garden and his cattle while he ruminated 
on the injustice and deceit of the white 
man. I give the story as he told it to 
me, for what it is worth. Perhaps his 
grievance was somewhat fancied and 
overdrawn; but it at least shows the 
result of the higher education on one 
young Zulu, and I was told by many 
Europeans that he represents a large 
class of natives mistakenly so trained. 

When rightly understood and appre- 
ciated, a missionary is more than a 
voluntary exile who leaves his own 
country and the society of his friends 
and equals in order to minister to the 
spiritual needs of heathen and of native 
Christians; he is the advance guard of 
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Christian civilization and a pioneer in 
the building of empire. As such he 
has not only a great opportunity but a 
mighty responsibility. It is right that 
a large emphasis should be laid upon the 
religious training of mission converts, 
but it is wrong that in so many missions 
there is so little attention paid to that 
industrial training of the natives which 
would not only prepare them for the new 
life which Christianity opens to them, 
but which would also go far toward 
putting the mission itself upon a self- 
supporting basis. Several missionaries 
of different denominations told me that 
they would be glad to see industrial 
methods adopted if only the mission 
boards at home would see the necessity 
for the industrial training and furnish 
the necessary funds for its inaugura- 
tion. Within one week I visited two 
missions, the first of which had very 
little if any industrial work and was 
receiving large yearly grants from the 
home land, while the other mission had 
a well-organized industrial department 
with classes in agriculture, shoemaking, 
dressmaking, and laundering, and it 
was not only entirely self-supporting, 
but also furnished a good share of the 
maintenance of a neighboring station 
of the same mission society where there 
is no industrial work. 

In only one instance did I hear mis- 
sionaries or other European residents 
criticize industrial training as such. 
That was in the case of a very large 
industrial mission which has invited 
criticism by becoming too commercial 
and entering into direct, and possibly 
unfair, competition with planters and 
merchants. But I did hear many criti- 
cisms of that type of mission education 



which trains the head and not the hand, 
and thus holds out to the natives a 
false hope by not really fitting them for 
the life that most of them must live. 

From the point of view of the imme- 
diate and the ultimate needs of the 
natives themselves, industrial training 
is most essential. The African native 
is naturally apt at mechanics, and even 
in his heathen and primitive state he has 
developed a considerable mechanical 
genius in the making of the rude imple- 
ments he uses for weapons and tools. 
In some sections of the interior I saw 
crude clay smelters for the separation 
of iron from its ore. And a number 
of times I watched native blacksmiths 
forging axes, hoes, and spears under most 
primitive conditions. The forge was an 
open charcoal fire, with a goat skin and 
a bamboo tube attached for a bellows. 
A split stick for tongs, a flat rock for an 
anvil, and a rude iron hammer completed 
the outfit; yet the implements made 
with such poor machinery were really 
well made and serviceable. 

When native boys are taken at an 
early age into the shop of an industrial 
mission or of a plantation or trading 
company, they soon become used to 
modern methods and machinery and 
become competent and skilful mechanics. 
The superintendent of the largest repair 
and construction shop in British Central 
Africa told me that so far as their 
mechanical ability was concerned he 
believed the natives were quite as good 
as white men, but they were not able 
to take the initiative in construction 
work, i.e., they need supervision, which 
is hardly to be wondered at when one 
considers that the best of them are only 
one or two generations removed from 
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absolute savagery. Any traveler in that 
country who has seen the ivory curios 
and the filigree work in silver that the 
natives manufacture can bear testimony 
to their natural mechanical ability. 

And what has been said of workmen 
in iron and steel is equally true of the 
men who have been trained as cabinet- 
makers, carpenters, shoemakers, print- 
ers, bookbinders, brick-makers, etc. In 
the shops of the industrial missions and 
in the buildings themselves one can see 
examples of native industry that quite 
equal anything which can be shown as 
the product of the ordinary European 
or American mechanic. At one station 
visited the church was built entirely by 
native labor and also by native contri- 
butions; not a penny was received from 
any other source. And all the material 
used is of native construction or manu- 
facture, with the exception of an iron 
roof which was imported from England 
at a cost of five hundred dollars, and 
even this is being paid for by the natives. 
The intention had been to put on a 
native tile roof, but the missionary in 
charge thought it would be too heavy 
and also not so capable of withstanding 
severe windstorms. 

The native girls and women are quite 
as capable of instruction in the house- 
hold arts as are the men in their several 
vocations. Specimens of their handi- 
work in sewing, cooking, and laundering 
are to be seen at all missions where such 
industrial training is given. 

Natives, both men and women, who 
are trained in such useful industries as 
have been mentioned are those who are 
helping to advance the civilization of 
their race in Africa. Men who have 
been trained industrially at the missions 



or elsewhere are building square houses 
with separate rooms to take the place 
of the primitive round hut with its 
one room; they are making articles of 
furniture, such as beds, tables, and 
chairs; and women who have learned 
better ways are making clothes for 
themselves and their children. 

Idleness is the besetting sin of the 
African. In Africa as in all other lands 
"the devil finds work for idle hands." 
In their native state the Africans can 
live without much labor, and such work 
as is done is performed by the women. 
The men need to be taught industry and 
thrift as a means of helping themselves 
to better standards of living. Some- 
times this is a slow and laborious process 
for the missionary, but it needs to be 
done, for it is not enough that the natives 
should be taught the Bible and the teach- 
ings of Christianity — they need to be 
taught how to live as Christians. And 
they do not always grasp this by mere 
emulation of Christians living among 
them, as the following case will illustrate. 

At one station of a mission society 
which does not believe in industrial 
training there was recently an epidemic 
of theft. The missionary in charge com- 
plained to the local resident magistrate 
at a near-by government station, and 
he sent out soldiers to search the huts 
on the mission grounds. Nearly every 
hut disclosed some hidden treasure of 
mission property, and all the stolen 
articles were recovered. When the mis- 
sionary suggested that the culprits be 
reprimanded and the matter dropped, 
the magistrate refused and sentenced 
those who were proven guilty to imprison- 
ment and labor, saying that if the mis- 
sion would not teach the natives to work, 
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the government would have to do so. 
The general criticism of government 
officials and others upon the work of 
this particular mission was that it is 
concerned only with the welfare of the 
natives' souls, and it neglects to teach 
them how to live. Certainly the self- 
sacrificing zeal of the missionaries is 
to be admired, but they fail to grasp the' 
iarger opportunity that lies before them 
as the builders of a Christian civilization. 
At the present time comparatively 
few missions give industrial training to 
the natives; and those which do are 
usually so situated as to be accessible 
only to those ambitious natives who are 
eager and willing to learn and to go away 
from home to attend a mission school. 
These industrial training-stations usually 
have all the students they can accommo- 
date, which shows that the natives desire 
the training and are willing to pay the 
required fee to get it. The mission out- 
stations which are located in the midst 
of the great native populations have 
very little if any industrial work. They 
conduct religious services according to 
their several denominational views, and 
hold a day- or boarding-school for teach- 
ing the lower English branches and the 
vernacular language. Some of them 
also have a training-school for teachers. 
The more efficient and ambitious pupils 
may go from the out-station to the 
mission institution and there receive 
further training. But such students 
are usually eager to become proficient in 
English and the three "R's" in order 
that they may become teachers accept- 
able to the government for native 
schools, or clerks and interpreters in the 
employ of the government or of the 
trading companies. As has been said, 
there is a limited opportunity for such 



exceptional natives, and it is right and 
proper that the exceptional native should 
have such training. But it is not what is 
needed by the average native. 

The training needed by the average 
native is one which will help him to 
help himself to live a better life in the 
environment of his own village; and he 
will in turn be a true missionary by 
helping his less fortunate neighbors to a 
higher standard of living. From my 
limited yet critical study of the question 
I am led to believe that industrial 
training in a Christian environment is 
the thing most needed. And more than 
all else, as it seems to me, there should 
be training in agriculture, a thing sadly 
neglected by most missions. The 
natives have the land, and it is usually 
good land, but they do not know how 
to work it. Why should they not be 
given a training that would teach them 
the dignity of toiling on the land at 
home? In Africa they can be taught 
to raise cotton, coffee, tea, rubber, and 
other products which have a ready 
market value, as well as better ways of 
producing their own food crops. Those 
missions which have attempted such 
training have had most satisfactory 
results, and there is a decided improve- 
ment in the condition of the natives 
who have profited by it. Native cotton, 
coffee, and rubber are being sold upon 
the European markets, and they are 
bringing a good price. 

With the increase of agricultural and 
mechanical industry there will come a 
cleaner and more wholesome standard 
of living, and the development of the 
native community which will be in the 
truest sense Christian and a fitting 
monument to the sacrifice and service 
of Christian missions. 



